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‘IN ALL THESE THINGS” 


. Th history of a man in the 
‘orld is the history of the interplay of 
ree forces—that man, his world, and 


s God. 
y The World 


c “ibs world, is, in one view, a 
4 collection of facts and events: the 
am of all which happens to us. From 
e point of view of human experience 
outstanding characteristic is its 
eeaness. We do not create it; often 
e do not wish it. We always find it 
iven. It stands before each individual 
eonereté datum, a massive unyield- 
fact. As such it cannot be escaped. 
metimes it can be altered, for the 
on of a completely static environ- 
t is false, but for the most part it 
s athwart our path in all its brute and 


=. 


Bove, and ae other Gtcairable 
: but there is evil i in it too. It has 


ch they are a part. And some- 
hat oe turns its evil side 


it has arrobes out 


And that yeh | 


It is forcing us to part, to sever the 
bonds of friendship, to break the ties of 
family. It is driving many of our num- 
ber into military camps, not a few into 
battle, some into death. It cannot be 
denied: the world today is hostile, in- 
jurious, fearful, evil. 


The Man 


ye the history of a man, the 
value of a human life, cannot be wholly, 
or even primarily, defined in terms of 
the evil world he lives in. That world 
is but one, and that the least, of the 
factors that determine our estate. It is 
but the outer side of human history, the 
husk and hull of experience. There is, 
besides, the human spirit. That spirit 
is, or can be, greater than external hap- 
penings, more significant than the outer 
event, deeper and more determinative 
than circumstance. 
There is that in man which enables 
him to arrange all facts within a moral 
framework, and so not only to extract 
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the fangs of evil fortune, but to turn it 
into good. There is a spiritual alchemy 
that is able to distil sweetness from the 
bitter, strength from violence, blessing 
from tragedy. For it must be plain to 
all that it is not what happens to us that 
counts, but how we stand up under that 
which happens to us. It is not what we 
must bear, but how we bear it that 
determines the value of our life. It is 
not primarily our suffering that is sig- 


nificant, but how we suffer and to what _ : 


purpose. It is our reception of the 
world that largely determines its mean- 
ing and value. If amidst the vicissitudes 
of hostile fortune we preserve the in- 


tegrity of our souls, each one of our 


experiences, however difficult and dis- 
tasteful, can serve to mellow us and 
make us spiritually mature. 


God 


Te Stoics are there to prove | 
that without Christ and Christianity a 


man can hold himself proudly erect 
amidst the buffetings of circumstance. 
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Even the natural man can screw up his 
courage to the sticking point and thrust 
a defiant chin into the face of evil for- 
tune. But when all is said and done 
that man and his world remain unrecon- 
ciled, and the world at last will beat him 
to the ground. 


It is not so with a man who is in 
Christ. The world may beat him down, 
indeed, but it is no longer the world 
that does it, but God, his loving and 
gracious Father. To those who are in 
Christ the world takes on a different 
form and visage, and another meaning 
altogether. Its buffetings now become 
chastening rods; its evils, benedictions. 
Even in its most threatening and de- 
structive moods it is thoroughly sacra- 
mental. For God is behind it, and he 
stands there not in frowning wrath but 
in tender pity; not visiting his judg- 
ments upon the proud, but ministering 
in love to his servant’s healing. 

In this knowledge there is strength. 
We can hold our head erect, have poise, 
because we know that there are no evil 
providences, because we know that all 
things work together for good to those 
who are called according to His pur- 
pose. For us there are no ultimate ca- 
lamities, no final tragedies. There are 
blessings only, goods to be worked into 
the fibre of our being. We are never 
outside the love of our Father. 

For “who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ? shall tribulation, or 
anguish, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or sword? .. . Nay, 


Our N.ALE. Dilemma ? 


Tur Christian Reformed 

- Church will again consider the question 
of the NAE membership when Synod 
meets in June. 

The history of our eight-year mem- 
bership in the NAE shows that we are 
not very much “at home” in that organi- 
_ zation. We have never been really com- 
mitted. Our differences have produced 
-- radical tensions. 


It is true, however, that the American 
el are our brethren in 
ae Christ. We love, honor, and respect 
: Bnd them as such. In some important things 
ee 2s we have common cause with them. And 
a in point of fact we are united in a com- 
mon organization with them for common 
_ witness and action, 


A Hard Question? 


Seas we now withdraw? 
That j is a hard question. 

It is not a hard question because it 
__ is hard to find the answer. The answer 


is perfectly clear. We must withdraw. 
The question is hard only because it 
requires a hard decision — the decision 
to “separate,” to “break relations.” 


It would have been much easier to 
answer the question of 1943: Shall we 
join? But the church never had an 
opportunity to answer that one. Came 
the end of the 1943 Synod, and the 
Church stood before an accomplished 
fact. She was a member of the NAE. 
And when once we have become in- 
volved in a relation with others, it is 
hard to break away. 


There are some who would make it 
even harder. For it has been said by 
proponents of our NAE membership 
that to withdraw would be “to deny or 
ignore our unity with all who are one 
with us in the Lord Jesus Christ.” It 
has also been said that withdrawal from 
the NAE cannot be thought of “as any- 
thing else but criminal.” (The Banner, 
Apr. 18, ’47, p. 458; May 12, 744, p. 
445; cf. Acts 1944, p. 329.) 


+ 
in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through him that loved us 
For I am persuaded, that neither deat 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities; 
nor things present, nor things to come 
nor powers, nor height, nor depth, no: 
any other creature, shall be able tt 
separate us from the love of God, whic) 


is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


% * * 


Qe boys are leaving us tl 
fight, perhaps to die. Above us all ther 
hangs the threat of atomic death. As wi 
part, each to go our way, to suffer ana 
to endure we know not what, let us fae 
life calmly and resolutely, not indeee 
in the proud confidence that we are im 
pervious to fate, but in the sober as 
surance that no evil at all can befak 
those who love the Lord.—And let u 
pray for one another. Pray, not thag 
we be taken out of the world, but thay 
in the world we may keep the faith 
Pray, not that we be kept from battle 
but that in the battle we quit ourselveg 
like men. Pray, not that we save ou 
life, but that if we must lose it, we mat 
find a fuller life and more abundant. ~ 


— Henry Stops 


6 GEORGE STON 


PR an i none nce tates se 


That is our dilemma. To remain i 
to live in a strained relation with Ot 
brethren. To withdraw is said to | 


“denial of unity,” and “criminal.” 
* * * 


| 


But perhaps the dilemma is more aj 
parent than real. 

For it is obviously wrong to say the 
by withdrawal from a formal orgarl 
ization we “deny or ignore our unit y 
with our brethren in Christ. And | 
call it “criminal” is surely wrong. — 

These judgments would be right i 
our unity with “evangelicals” coul 
come to expression only in an asso 
ation of churches, and if Christian 
operation were possible only in a 0 
mon organization. If that were 
so we should have to join the | 
Council leaders in speaking about 
great sin of disunity.” 

But it is not so. The fact 1 
Christian brotherhood and 
come to Risse even 


1 | 


Jur own experience and history bear 
hat out. 


_ We are brothers to and we cooperate 
n the work of the Christian Gospel with 
he Missouri Synod Lutherans, without 
nenefit of organizational association. 


We are brothers to and we cooperate 
ith the Orthodox Presbyterian Church, 
he Reformed Presbyterian Church, and 
he Associate Presbyterian Church, even 
hough we refused to enter into an Alli- 
unce of Reformed Churches with them 
n 1943 (Acts 1943, p. 142). This, in- 
ridentally, was the very year in which 
e joined the NAE; yet no one would 
ever say that we repudiated these 
thurches while embracing the “evangel- 


cal” churches of the NAE. 


‘We are brothers to and cooperate with 
he Reformed Church of America (even 

matters of Christian education), not- 
vithstanding the fact that that church 
; affiliated with Church Councils that 


ve condemn and repudiate. 


_ We were brothers to and we cooper- 
ited with American “evangelicals” be- 
ore we joined the NAE. And we shall 
till be brothers to and we shall still 
ooperate with American “evangelicals” 


fter we withdraw from the NAE. 
And withdraw we must! There are 
nany considerations which make with- 
rawal imperative. We concern our- 
elves here only with the basic consider- 
tion, which is given and discussed be- 
ow. 


- Association Means 
Compromise 


Ir should be noted at the out- 
t that we did not join the NAE merely 
n order to get or perform a number 
practical services.” This was sec- 
dary. 

| Our big reason for joining the NAE 
is to unite in a common witness. 
Art le 3 of the NAE Constitution de- 
J: es that the purpose of the NAF is 


odernism or liberalism).” That pur- 
e was the big thing that brought us 
kept us there. 
ugh the years it has been empha- 
bove all else, that in and through 
re were presenting “a united 
ommon witness” against 
“Secularism, Commu- 


were here taking issue with the Federal 
Council, and battling with a “united 
front against the onslaughts of modern- 
ism; and it has been suggested that 
this is “ultimately a matter of being 
counted in the struggle for or against 
Christ.” 

Our great NAE concern has been the 
“common witness,” the “united voice.” 


One might well ask how much we in- 
crease our power against 
Communism, 


“Secularism, 
Romanism, Liberalism,” 
when we oppose them with a common 
evangelical witness. 


But a more serious and important 
question — one that concerns our very 
identity — is: What does our associa- 
tion with other groups for common wit- 
ness do to our Reformed witness? 


Now, if we associate with groups that 
are Reformed, so that we can accept 
and subscribe to each other’s creeds, 
there is no difficulty. In such an asso- 
ciation our Reformed witness remains 
intact, unimpaired. 


But, when we unite for common wit- 
ness with those who differ from us in 
basic beliefs, we are forced to level 
off with them to a “Common Denomi- 
nator” witness in which we yield the 
very things that make us Reformed. 


And that is precisely what our mem- 
bership in the NAE means. At a given 
point and in a given area we have 
yielded our Reformed witness, and we 
have reduced to a “Common Denomi- 
nator” witness. Thus we have compro- 
mised, And thus we are compromising. 


Reformed or “Not-Reformed” 


I TAKE it that we have only one 
witness to give. That is the Reformed 
witness. That is the faith delivered to 
us through the Scriptures and through 
the Providence of God in our history. 


We have pledged to each other that 
we shall so witness. That is the meaning 
of our “Forms of Unity.” We have 
pledged ourselves to God to bring this 
Reformed witness into the world. It 
is our witness for every place, for every 
time. 


But we became members of the NAF. 
We subscribed with them to a seven- 
point “statement of faith.” That state- 
ment has become in the NAE and 


through the NAE “our common wit- 


ness.” 
Thus, by coming into the NAE, we 
have bound ourselves in a given area 


and agency of witness to a curtailment 
of our Reformed witness. And in a 
given area and agency of witness we 
have limited ourselves to a 
Denominator” witness. 
mise. 


“Common 
r . 
That is compro- 


This is made clear even by our strong- 
est NAE proponents. For example, the 
following has been said in defense of 
the NAE statement of faith: “To be 
sure, it is not a statement of the Re- 
formed faith; but this cannot be ex- 
pected in an association whose avowed 
purpose is to ‘represent the evangelical 
Christians of America in matters calling 
for unity of action.’ ” (Banner, Sept. 3, 
1943; cf. Ibid, Apr. 18, ’47). 

That is altogether right. The NAE 
statement of faith is NOT a statement of 
the REFORMED faith. That is to say, 
it is a witness that is NOT REFORMED. 

The above quotation is also right in 
saying that “a statement of the Re- 
formed faith . . . cannot be expected in 
an association” like the NAE. Exactly! 
Me join the NAE means to join in a 

“not-Reformed” witness. 


Association means compromise. 
* * * 


The Special Committee for the Study 
of Inter-Church Affiliation brings this 
very thing under strong judgment in 
its Report to the Synod of 1950 (Cf. 
Acts 1950, pp. 378-385). Take note of | 
what this Committee, on the basis of 
its study of Scriptural principles, is led 
to say. It says: “Scripture, however, 
repeatedly stresses the fact, that when- 
ever such cooperation is given, the pur- 
ity of the message must be guarded; ie, 
nothing must be allowed to detract from — 
the soundness of the testimony concern- 
ing the gospel. Hence, if in any phase 
of our cooperation there should be dan- 
ger that our message would begin to 
lose its clear and Reformed emphasis, 
and our warnings remain umhéeded, 
such cooperation should cease.” (Acts — 
1950, pp. 382f. My italics). The Scrip- 
ture references given in support of this : 
statement are: Gal. 2:11f; I Tim. 6:3; 
IE Tim. 1:13;-1] Tim, 4:2; fittuss: as y 
14. ase 

This Study Committee, confining itself a : 
to an abstract statement of principle, de- 
clares: “such cooperation should cease.” 4 pa 
In the concrete, as-applied to our NAE — 
membership, it must be said: Such co: oo 
operation in common witness is unwar- 
ranted and impossible. It should neve or : 
have been undertaken. Eight years of — be 


is 


OUR N.A.E. DILEMMA? — Continued 


NAE membership have clearly demon- 
strated its impropriety and impossi- 
bility. It is now high time to conclude 
and to decide concretely that “such co- 
operation should cease.” 


Association means compromise. 


Compromise Even Within 


Wee we speak through the 
NAE to the world, we witness in terms 
of a statement of faith that is not-Re- 
formed, “but evangelical in the broad 
sense.” Thus we compromise our wit- 
ness to the world. 

But perhaps we do bring a strong and 
unimpaired witness into the NAE? We 
do not! We are forced to limit our 
witness even within. 

One of our delegates to an NAE Con- 
vention reported his reactions, in part, 
as follows: 

“There was enough difference of opin- 
ion on any number of subjects to en- 
sure endless debate if the delegates had 
been minded to stress the points on 
which they differed from one another. 

On the contrary, they constantly stressed 
those fundamentals of the Christian faith 
to which all true believers readily sub- 
scribed, to wit, those fundamentals 

which are so ably expressed in the as- 
sociation’s statement of faith.” (Ban- 
ner, May 12, *44, p. 445. My italics). 
_ Statements like that are found many 

_ times in the literature of the modern 
- ecumenical movement. One would hard- 

ly suspect that we would make similar 
statements about ourselves with ap- 
: ‘proval. 
It is not too surprising, however. 
‘While we are in the NAE this is in- 
evitable. Self-limitation by common 
consent is the inescapable by-product 
of common membership for common 
witness in terms of a “Common-Denomi- 
ee creed. 

_ Association means compromise. 


a Aw what is more, this com- 
eas Promise comes home to roost. 

ae Our own people are being made sub- 

ect to its spirit. Do not underestimate 

55 the reflex-influence of our NAE member- 

a ship! Take note once of what, in ad- 
an dition to what is cited above, NAE ad- 

i _Vocates have been led to say to our 


__ There has been much glorification of 
_ that truncated NAE “statement of faith.” 


Here, supposedly are the essentials, the 
real fundamentals of the Christian faith. 
The NAE “statement” is said to be su- 
perior to the Apostles Creed, which our 
people have always understood in terms 
of its exposition in Calvin’s nstitutes 
and the Heidelberg Catechism. The del- 
egate report of 1945 declares: “These 
seven emphases in this statement of 
faith are we claim ‘essential to truth’s 
pattern and structure;’ ” yet none of 
them mentions the truth of God’s free 
and sovereign grace. 


There is more. One of our NAE ad- 
vocates, speaking in defense of our 
membership in it, gives the assurance 
that the “evangelicals” of the NAE are 
“Christians who express their faith in 
different terms than we do,” and de- 
clares that we have with them a “com- 
mon faith, even though it does not find 
identical expression in all details.” (Ban- 


ner, Dec. 24, ’43, p. 1100. My italics). 


Another, commenting on an NAE 
Convention, acknowledged that there 
were “aberrations” and a failure to do 
justice to the sovereign character of 
God’s saving grace. But, in defense of 
our membership, he says: “We are one 
with them in the deepest thing of the 
Christian religion — faith in the sin- 
atoning power of the cross of Christ.” 
(Banner, May 12, 44, p. 445. My ital- 


ics). 


Here is the reflex of the NAF witness 
brought home to our people through 
our membership in the NAE. The un- 
theological and creedless spirit of Amer- 
ican evangelicalism has been channelled 
through the NAE right into our very 
household. The NAE statement of faith 
is said to embrace the “essentials,” the 
“fundamentals.” But surely for the 
Calvinist the “deepest thing in the Chris- 
tian religion” is the objective fact of 
God’s sovereign grace, and not the sub- 
jective act of faith — even faith in the 
sin-atoning power of the cross. Nor is 
it true that the evangelical faith is the 
same as ours, the difference being only 
a matter of “terms” or a matter of “ex- 
pression in details.” 


But this, virtually, is what our people 
are told. 


Deter has, however, been some 
uneasiness among some of those who 


‘still favor membership in the NAE. 


One of them has said: “The real dan- 
ger . . . is that we shall stress unity 


more than truth; that we shall losg 
the keen edge of our interest in thac 
which is distinctive in our faith ana 
ideals; that we shall be satisfied witt 
being merely ‘evangelical’ and care less 
or little for being Reformed, forgettin: 
that the Reformed faith is not less bi 
more evangelical than any other Chris 
tian creed because it stresses the sow 
ereign grace of God more consistent] 
than all others. The danger is regs 
especially because the tendency in ow 
day, particularly in our land, is awai 
from distinctiveness and strongly op 
that which men have in common. Th 
emphasis today in every area of thougl 
and action is on unity, not diversity 
on similarities, not on differences; 09 
the inter-denominational, rather BY 
the denominational. This is the all- 
vasive spirit of our times; few | 
its influences.” (Banner, May 28, 46 


p. 676). 5 
Even so! “Few escape its influences. 
Obviously we have not. In fact, 
have invited.this influence. We hav 
even brought it home. 


Association means compromise. 


What of Our Confessions? | 
, 

ie one wonders how — in ; 
given area of witness — we could hay; 
exchanged our Reformed confessior 
for a “broadly evangelical statement od 
faith,” the answer is not far off. ; 
The NAE “statement of faith” is foc 
the NAE and the world. We don’t need 
it at home. In fact, since it is “not 
Reformed,” we don’t want it at home 
For home use we have our Reforme 
confessions, and we are sometimes | 
clined to regard them as our pea 
affair. This is close to theological 
tivism, I know, but we have not “eo! 
caped its influences.” 4 
We have with great freien ba e 
comfortingly assured that “no one i 
asked to surrender any of his co 
tions,” that “we do not sees 


mising of any of our “denoniinie 
distinctives.” Rae 


Thus, we can be vigorously Ref 
at home while being i innocuously 
gelical abroad. And thus we ke 

“distinctives” nicely insulated 
told: “We believe it is our oe t 
bat their errors in our owl 


(] ee Apr. 18, °47, p. 484. My ae 
This seems to say: “When we gather 
in the NAE we'll stress only our agree- 
ments. When we get home, each to his 
espective ‘circles,’ we'll deal with our 
differences and combat each other’s her- 
esies.” Thus our NAE membership vir- 
ally leads us to agree that we shall 
each keep our distinctives at home. 

Perhaps we have contributed some- 
thing to this notion about the private 
character of our creeds. We tend to 
‘emphasize the fact that they are “Forms 
of Unity,” — the basis of a common 
aith on which we unite in our own 
communion. They are that, assuredly. 
But they are more! Our creeds are our 
confession — the confession that we as 
a Church are pledged to fling out into 
the world. That confession is our wit- 
ness at home. It is also our witness 
abroad. We do not have the right to 
leave it home and exchange it for an- 
other when we go abroad. The NAE 
“statement of faith” is not ours. Our 
“statement of faith” — for our own 
r communion, and for our witness to and 
against evangelicals and modernists, 
alike — is that which is set forth in 


our creeds. 

If it is to be that really, we must safe- 
zuard the complete independence of our 
full witness, and avoid any alliance that 
limits it at any time. 

_ Association means compromise. 


~ From Isolation to Extinction 


I t is nothing short of remark- 
le that our membership in the NAE 
uld be commended as the way out 
of isolationism, and as an agency 
th oe which to ee our witness into 


catty, “to make a Buidcave contri- 
en to Pcs Protestantism in 


recave”: that this is an oppor- 
y to fulfill our “calling in this land 
urs” and to BES: the “message 
h America needs”; that the NAE 
1 avenue by which the fervent 
of our fathers “to make our 
of Christianity known in the 


American world . . . can to an extent 
le realized”; that withdrawal would 
be to follow a policy of isolationism 
which will play “directly into the hands 
of the modernist forces.” (Acts 1946, 
p. 386; 1945, p. 281; 1948, p. 408; 
1949, pp. 313, 350, 322). 


To all of that two things: 

1. If we were so handicapped and in- 
ept that we had no effective way of 
bringing our witness to the American 
world before NAE arrived, then up to 
1943 our history must have been one 
of appalling failure. That is not so. To 
be sure, we might and should have been 
more aggressive in our witness. But we 
have not been quite helpless. Professor 
Berkhof’s Dogmatics were a best-seller 
and widely used in evangelical circles 
before and without benefit of NAE. 
Writings produced by our men have 
made a considerable impact on the 
American religious world. The Back to 
God Hour, a denominational agency, 
makes a weekly impact on hundreds of 
American ministers and millions of 
American people. And these rate high- 
er, I should think, than an annual or 
biennial witness at a Convention. 

2. But notice! NAE is said to be our 
most effective avenue of witness to the 
American world. 

But what happens when we join the 
NAE. This — We subscribe to a state- 
ment of faith which becomes our “Com- 
mon Denominator” Witness. And then, 
through the NAE, we approach the 
American world with that — with a cur- 
tailed, a not-Reformed, a “Common De- 
nominator” witness. 

Is this the way out of isolation? 

It is not! 

It is the way to extinction. 

Our fathers never prayed for this! 


Postscript 


5 ET it be said again and again 
that the heart of our calling to the Amer- 
ican world is to bring to it the power 
of a full and undiluted Reformed wit- 
ness. We can scarcely in good con- 
science unite for that purpose with those 
who do not share our Reformed con- 
victions. 

It is said that we face the Goliaths 
of Secularism and Modernism. And we 
are small. 


But we do not increase either size 
or strength by taking the armor and 
the sword of Saul. They do not fit us. 
They hinder our freedom, limit our 
movement. 

You are little, David. 

Well, then, take your littleness, and 
your simple weapons; and enlarge your- 
self with a clear witness, courageous 
decision, and faith in God. 

Then go, and fight the Goliaths of 
Modernism, Catholicism, Communism, 
Secularism. 

You will find that you are not alone. 
There are others fighting the good fight 
of faith. The army of the Lord is large, 
and is fighting on many fronts. 


* * *¥ 


All this is said with due respect and 
love to our evangelical brethren. 

We do not profess to be better. We 
must leave that judgment wholly to God. 
But we do profess to be different, in 
some things basically different. 

We shall serve our brethren best, and — 
serve our world best, when we do so 
in the free and full exercise of our dis- — 
tinctive conviction and witness. f 

We do not deny that the American — 
evangelicals have brought a wide, and > 
in many respects a saving ministry to 
our America. But their witness is not 
our witness, nor their method our meth- 
od. Let each be true to his own, as 
shall have to answer to God. As we 
labor each in his own, we shall n 
doubt find ourselves laboring togethe: 
insofar as we are truly one, in the larg 
community of faith. And in that same 
community we shall still teach and lean oy 
from each other. ee 


As for ourselves, we have our partic- 
ular calling to the American world, ¥ 
have been and we are fulfilling it. 


But we must do better, in resp 
to the urgency of our times, and in the 
measure of our large calling, = 

How can we serve our world? 
shall we move our Reformed heri 
more fully out of our historic wae i 
ism, and more fully into the life 
community ? ; 

We shall write of this in our 
issue when we consider how and by 


American world. 


Wiiconuditional Theology 


In a former article (Timeless 
Logic? April issue) I wrote of a Decla- 
ration drawn by the 1950 Synod of the 
Protestant ReformedChurches. This Dec- 
laration is an interpretation of the Cove- 
nant on the basic of a denial of Com- 
mon Grace. The Declaration teaches 
that there are no “conditions” within 
the Covenant because God realizes his 
Covenant unconditionally. Rev. Her- 
man Hoeksema and other Protestant 
Reformed ministers desire its official 
adoption at their 1951 Synod. They 
maintain that acceptance of conditions 
within the Covenant would be a sur- 
render of the basic position of Protes- 
tant Reformed theology. The time would 
then have come to return to the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church. Other Protes- 
tant Reformed ministers, however, insist 
that it is not un-Protestant Reformed to 
accept conditions within the Covenant. 


In this same article I contended that 
on the basis of Protestant Reformed 
theology, Hoeksema is right and the 
protesting ministers wrong. I further 
submitted that the basic issue in their 
present controversy is not conditions 
within the Covenant but a position that 
lies behind both conditions and com- 
mon grace and necessitates the denial 


of both. 


The Basic Issue 


ae TES prior position has to do 
with the method God employs in his 
dealings with men. Hoeksema insists 
that God deals with men uncondition- 
ally; he denies that God ever works with 
men in terms of conditions. In a discus- 
sion with Schilder over the meaning of 
the word “conditions,” Hoeksema gives 
his own definition of the word. “A 
ondition is a prerequisite which one 
must fulfill or comply with in order to 
_ Teceive something or to have something 
done unto him.” (Standard Bearer, Feb. 
15, 1951, p. 222.) This, contends Hoek- 
‘sema, is the only acceptable definition 
of a “condition,” and in this sense of 
_the word, conditions do not enter into 
God’s method of dealing with men. 


y 


To avoid misunderstanding it must 
be stated that none of the Protestant 
Reformed ministers desire to interpret 


a 


man’s fulfilling conditions in the Ar- 


J 


minian manner. None teach that man 
must fulfill conditions by his own power. 
Each grants that man fulfills the condi- 
tions by means of power given by God. 
But Hoeksema urges that even this inter- 
pretation of conditions is Arminian. It 
is Arminianistic to believe that God says 
to the regenerated individual: If you 
believe, I will save you. 


This denial that God ever uses this 
method in dealing with men means that 
in Hoeksema’s definition of God’s 
method of dealing with men, God’s suc- 
cessive responses and actions are never 
conditioned by what man does. In his 
thought, God’s responses and actions 
are eternally decided out of all relation- 
ship to what man does in time. At this 
point it already becomes clear that in 
Hoeksema’s theology eternity remains 
aloof from time, that God’s works never 
seriously recognize, enter, and become 
involved in the temporal-historical proc- 
ess, 

I submit that this is the position that 
lies behind the denial of conditions with- 
in the Covenant and behind the denial 
of common grace. It is this position 
that determines the special features of 
Protestant Reformed theology. 


Can Conditions Be Avoided P 


Ts conception of the method 
God uses in dealing with men accounts 
for the heavy preference of Protestant 
Reformed theology for the Supralap- 
sarian position. Hoeksema is a strong 
believer in confessional theology. Yet 
in spite of the fact that the Canons of 
Dordt, the Belgic Confession, and the 
Heidelberg Catechism are all Infralap- 
sarian, Hoeksema prefers the Supra- 
lapsarian position. The reason is not 
hard to discover. In the Infra position, 
Redemption is contingent upon the his- 
torical reality of the Fall. Hoeksema 
objects that this makes Redemption look 
like “repair work.” In the Supra posi- 
tion Redemption rests less upon the 
historical Fall, than upon God’s eternal 
decision to glorify himself through the 
salvation of the elect and the damnation 
of the reprobate. Thus Redemption— 
which is impossible apart from sin—is 
made to rest more securely upon the 
eternal decree of God than upon the 


yas 
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condition of sin in the temporal-his-- 
torical process. 


Even the most ardent Supra, how-- 
ever, cannot completely avoid recogni. - 
tion of conditions. The sin-situation\ 
within time is surely a condition pro-. 
duced by man. Thus, even in working; 
Redemption, God must reckon with con- 
ditions. To insist at this point that | 
God’s method of working with men is. 
always unconditional, would lead to the 
absurd position that God could redeem 
even if there were no sin-condition to 
redeem. If in the initiation of salvation 
God recognizes and works with the sin- 
condition, why object to God’s recog- 
nition and operation with conditions in 
the salvation process of the elect individ- 
ual? 


Again, even the most ardent Supra 
admits that God does not damn the 
reprobate exclusively on the basis of | 
his decree to do so, but on the basis of 
the reprobate’s sins. Even Hoeksema 
does not place election and reprobation _ 
on the same level. But if sin is the con- 
dition for the reprobate’s condemnation, 
why object to the idea that God operates | 
conditionally with the reprobate in the 
historical process. If at any point God’s" 
responses are conditioned by man’s ned 
tion in history, the construction of an 
unconditional theology would seem to 


4 > 
be a dubious venture. } 
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? 


What of the Covenant? 


lake e denial that God — 
ever works with man in terms of condi- _ 
tionality, explains his narrow definition 
of the Covenant. The essence of the _ 
Covenant is said to be fellowship with 
God. But Hoeksema denies that the 
Covenant may also be defined as a his- — 
torical method for the realization of this 
fellowship. wis 


His argument at this point is interest- _ 
ing and indicative of his initial position, — 
The essence of the Covenant is said to 
be eternal. Therefore, the Covenant can: 
not be defined as a means to an end, 
A “means” is temporal and incidental: — 
when the “end” is achieved, the m 
is dropped. Therefore, the Cove 
may not be regarded as a method. — 


It should be carefully noted that the 
sovenant is defined in terms of its 
ternal essence. The fact that God es- 
ablishes it in time and history, thereby 
yiving it an historical structure means 
iothing. A definition of the Covenant 
should give its meaning. In Hoeksema’s 
lefinition of the Covenant the historical 
aspect of the Covenant does not enter in- 
o the definition. The historical aspect 
of the Covenant means nothing. 

It would seem that a definition of the 
Covenant exclusively in terms of its 
eternal essence, out of all reference to its 
temporal-historical aspect, is rendering 
the temporal-historical less than its due. 
If the essence of the Covenant is so 
eternal that the historical aspect is in- 
cidental, then the historical interaction 
between God and man within the Cove- 
nant is also incidental. And if the his- 
tory that transpires within the Covenant 
is incidental, how much more the history 
that transpires outside the Covenant! 


_ Hoeksema writes, “An everlasting 
covenant, therefore, is not a way or a 
means, but is the destination, the end 
itself’ (Standard Bearer, Nov. 15, 
1949). In this definition the word 
“everlasting” is curiously equated with 
“eternity” to the exclusion of the tem- 
poral. It seems to have escaped notice 
that the Covenant as “everlasting” does 
not mean that it is only eternal. It is 
also temporal. 

It is only when the Covenant is de- 
fined as something eternal without 
reference to the temporal, that the 
Covenant can be only a “destination” 
‘and not a “way” to that destination. 
When the Covenant is defined as “the 
end itself,” then of course no temporal- 
historical means are required to reach 
the “end.” If the “end” is given at the 
beginning then no temporal process is 
needed as a method of arriving at the 


: 
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end. If it is insisted that the essence of 
the Covenant is eternal, then time can 
make no essential difference to it nor 
possess any serious validity for it. 


The Covenant of Works 


As is well known, Hoeksema 
denies the doctrine of the Covenant of 
Works. 
the generally accepted formulation of 
the Covenant of Works, God deals with 
man conditionally. God says to Adam, 
If you fulfill the condition of obedience, 
I will give to you eternal life. Because 
God’s method of dealing with Adam 
here rests on a condition, Hoeksema 
rejects the Covenant of Works. 

These is another reason, which is not 
really another, but rather another aspect 
of the same reason. Hoeksema insists 
that Adam stood by virtue of his crea- 
tion in a covenant relationship to God. 
To maintain that God after creation es- 
tablished a Covenant with Adam would 
mean that the Covenant was established 
at some point in the temporal-historical 
process. This Hoeksema cannot allow, 
for then the Covenant is not eternal 
but temporal, not unconditioned but in 
its very nature involved in condition- 
ality. Here again it appears that “eter- 
nality” and “‘unconditionality” go to- 
gether — drop one and you must drop 
the other; and that “conditionality” and 
the “temporal-historical” go together — 
drop one of these terms and the other 
also goes. An unconditional theology 
cannot retain the significance of the 


The reason is as. follows: In 


temporal-historical. 


Common Grace? 


Sine the Covenant is in essence 
fellowship, and since its temporal nature 
is no essential part of it, the reprobate 


a 


(although born under it) are not, in 
Hoeksema’s the Covenant. 
Therefore, the reprobate and the elect 
have nothing in the Covenant in com- 
mon, and consequently there is no Com- 
mon Grace. There is no room for 
Common Grace in a theology that de- 
fines the Covenant in terms of eternity 
and places the historical reprobate out- 
side the eternal Covenant. 


view, in 


The same contention that God never 
deals with men in terms of conditions, 
necessitates Hoeksema’s denial of the 
“offer of salvation.” Hoeksema denies 
not only a general offer of salvation; 
he also denies that God offers salvation 
to the elect. God never offers salvation; 
He himself works salvation. God alone 


fulfills the Covenant. 
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It is difficult to see how any Prot- 
estant Reformed minister can plead for 
the recognition of conditions within the 
Covenant since they stand committed to 
the Protestant Reformed position that 


God never offers salvation, not even to — 


the elect. 


Their present discussion about the 
possibilities of recognizing conditions 
within the Covenant should lead Prot- 
estant Reformed theologians to critical- 
ly reconsider that basic position from 
which the special features of their theol- 
ogy stem. 


If God is to work in time and history 


must not the very nature of his method — 


be conditioned by the nature of the 
temporal-historical? This is the ques- 


tion that Protestant Reformed theology | 


must face. Until they answer this ques- 


tion, their present confusion about con- 


ditions will persist. 


1 
q 


“What do I love when I love God? Not beauty 
of bodies, nor the fair harmony of time nor the 


brightness’ of the light so gladsome to our eyes, nor 
nor the fragrant 


sweet melodies of varied songs, 
ell of flowers and ointments and spices, not manna 
Ai honey, not limbs acceptable to embracements 
oO Eaceh: None of these I love when I love my God. 
d ret I love a kind of light, and melody, and 


ance, and meat, and embracement, when I love 
foe as 


my God — the light, melody, fragrance, meat, em-_ 
bracement of my inner man: where there shineth 4 
unto my soul what space cannot contain, and there 
soundeth what time beareth not away, and there — 
smelleth what breathing disperseth not, and there _ 
tasteth what eating diminisheth not, and there cling: ne 
eth what satiety divorceth not. This is it which I a 


40 


love when I love my God”. nt 
— St. Augustine (354-430 A.D.), 


Confessions, X, vi, 8. 
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The Junior College Problem == 


Synop did a fine thing when 
it instructed its Committee on Junior 
Colleges last spring to give wide distri- 
bution to a digest of that Committee’s 
Report. The Report can be found in the 
Acts of 1950. Synod hoped that a digest 
of it would “foster discussion of the 
problem.” That digest has now come 
out in the form of a 13-page pamphlet 
entitled Are We Ready for Junior Col- 
leges? Discussion is therefore due, and 
what follows is a contribution to that. 


The Committee’s stand is pretty well 
pointed up in the title of the digest: 
Are we ready? Presumably this may be 
taken to mean that the Committee has 
no objection in principle to the estab- 
lishment of Junior Colleges. It thinks, 
however, that there are certain condi- 
tions which we must meet before we can 
start breaking ground, and it asks us 
whether we are ready to meet those con- 
ditions now. 


Some attention to those conditions 
will show at once that the Committee’s 
stand is well taken. In the interest of 

economy of statement, I single out the 
main ones, and phrase them in my own 
__ way. In substance they come to this: 


Do we know what kind of institu- 

tions we want these Junior Colleges 

to be? 

Are we sure that establishing them 
_ will not jeopardise the vigorous de- 
velopment of Calvin College and 

Seminary? 

Can we pay for them? 


I limit comment this time to the first 
_ of those conditions. The thrust of it is 
_ that before we set up Junior Colleges 
we must have a common conviction 
~ about what kind of educational units 


will ride rough-shod over it, in order 
to get at once to the problem, Can we 
pay for it? The Committee rightly asks 
_ us what sort of institutions we want these 
Junior Colleges to be. It wants to be 
L Te, in other words, that we can justify 
the schools we set up — can justify 
_them, that is, on the basis of the Re- 
formed idea of Christian higher educa- 
tion. It knows that unless we can, and 
unless we do, our Junior Colleges are 


likely to become “glorified high schools,” 
or “mere aping of typical American 
educational trends.” 


The Junior Ccliege as Normal 
Training School 


Lets Committee found, for in- 
stance, that when it came to inquire 
which areas of our community were 
most vocal in their call for Junior Col- 
leges, these turned out to be the areas 
in which there was a Christian teacher 
shortage. The hope was, apparently, 
that the proposed institutions could be 
made to supply that need. Behind this, 
it may be, lay the experience that when 
promising young people went off to Cal- 
vin College, they stayed on four years, 
and then, as likely as not, they preferred 
the advantages of urban salary and cir- 
cumstance, and never, as loyal natives, 
returned to carry on at home. 


Now there is no denying the serious- 
ness of what we call the “shortage” of 
Christian teachers> It is bad in the ur- 
ban centers, worse in the rural reaches. 
The problem needs solution. We shall all 
have to express our devotion, thought, 
and practicality to solving it. The teach- 
er generally, and the Christian teacher 
particularly, is caught on the edge of 
a “business civilization,” and he, more 
than any other professional person, has 
trouble keeping his economic balance 
there. But whatever the causes for the 
shortage, the solution for the Reformed 
people, who, as the Committee puts it, 
should “take seriously the essential char- 
acter” of Christian education, cannot be 


» the establishment of Junior Colleges de- 


signed to serve as two-year normal train- 
ing schools. 


Why not? For this reason: two years 
of professional normal training added 
to a high school liberal education are 
not an adequate preparation for a Chris- 
tian teacher. The point is that if the 
teaching is to be Christian the teacher 
must himself be thoroughly educated. It 
is the quality of his own education, quite 
as much as the quality of his Christian- 
ity, that makes him a Christian teacher, 
Some of us may think sometimes that all 
we want in a Christian teacher is a Chris- 
tian personality who has some teaching 


by HENRY ZYLSTR& 
techniques. But what we invite by tha. 
mistaken sense of the thing is indeed < 
Christian personality on the one hand} 
and some pedagogical skills on the oth: 
er, but a neutral educational content ly; 
ing between. This cannot be callec 
Christian education. It must in fact be 
called secularism in education, no less 
so because it is conducted under evan- 


gelical auspices. i 


No, it is the teacher’s education ite 
self, its substance, its content, its quality, 
that must be Christian. This education 
cannot be mainly practical; it must be: 
mainly ideal. It cannot be mainly “pro-. 
fessional”; it must be mainly philosophi-. 
cal. It cannot be mainly technical; it 
must be mainly normative. It cannot! 
be mainly “applied”; it must be mall 
ly scientific, liberal, universal. It is: 
only so that the teacher’s education, 
can be made recognizably Christian: 
and education at one and the same | 
time. A personal devotion to Christ. 
is of course indispensable to the 
teacher. So is a personal gift for 
teaching. So is “professional” training 
But the thing that makes the Christia 
in the teacher’s training educationally 
significant is his scientific mediation of 
life and reality. This is hard philosop hi- 
cal and moral work. It must be general, 
not fragmentary. It must be thorough, 
not superficial. It must be followed 
through into the concrete; it cannot re- 
main a theoretical profession. It must 
be real. It requires five rather than t Oo 
years beyond high school: four for the 
liberal base, one for the professional 
application. That way lies the avenue to’ 
distinctiveness in our Christian schools, 


The Committee asks, Are we ready: 
We are not ready if we want the scho Is 
we set up to serve as normal training 
institutes for high school graduates, 4 


~ 


The Junior College as 
Vocational School 


motivations underlying the occasio1 
call for Junior Colleges. There : 
feeling, for instance, that not every 
is by caliber, gift, and interest | 
of person who is destined to oc 
position of leadership in the 
The question arises, conseq 


ee can benefit equally from 
uch a traditionally conceived, four-year 
course of liberal arts and sciences as is 
offered at Calvin College. The idea is 
that since we cannot all be ministers, 
missionaries, professors, scientists, doc- 
tors, lawyers, and the like, we erent not 
all to be subjected to the hard program 
of intensive liberal studies leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts degree. The thought 
is that such eee feenity works out badly 
for both the unusual and the average 
students. And so the notion suggests 
itself that the regional Junior College 
might serve fruitfully for just “average” 
students. After all, our boys and girls 


get through high school early, business 
and industry are in no desperate need 
of them, and two of the years before 
marriage and the job can perhaps be 
usefully spent at school. 


Something like that is precisely the 
course that the growing “community 
college” trend in our country will prob- 
ably take. Such a college would be a 
junior college for the most part “termi- 
nal” — that is, looking to no further 
education beyond. It would be an educa- 
tion mainly slanted to the practical and 
applied, to the vocational and technical. 
Whatever of liberal or normative, of 
eal or philosophical, of moral or scien- 
c remained in it would be general 
ather than intensive. In view of the 
nsiderable pressure for something like 
nis, the Synodical Committee asks us, 
Do we want to go along with this trend? 


_ Now there is no denying that we shall 
ll have to look into the matter of “de- 
mocracy in education” more realistic- 
ly than we have yet done. The fact 
that some students are excellent and 
t some are average. And there can 
no question that the few sometimes 
fer from an educational system in- 
ded for the many, and that the many 
metimes suffer from an educational 
em intended for the few. We have 
uty to the excellent, to those appoint- 
1 to fulfill callings of highly respon- 
ble leadership. We have a duty also 
he others: our Christian idea of man 
mits us at least to equal opportunity 
I]. Every man has a right to as 


f we infer from these proposi- 
that we had better send the ex- 
ent students to Calvin College for 

rough liberal discipline, and the 
terminal two- jen Christian 


rather than a mechanic; stenographer, 
lathe-operator, draughtsman, book-keep- 
er7Or comptometrist — and also there- 
fore requires the scientific shaping by 
the nature of reality which we call liber- 
al education. The second is that a Chris- 
tian trade school cannot be very signi- 
ficantly Christian. Presumably there can 
be no objection, if plenty of money is 
available, to conducting merely technical 
and vocational schools under Chris- 
tian auspices. As schools go, this would 
represent the maximum amount of ex- 
penditure for the minimum amount of 
Christian quality in the education. This 
is of course not to argue that there is 
no room for vocational training in the 
Reformed idea of education: it is to 
argue only that man’s needs as man 
govern his needs as technician, and that 
attention to the latter cannot make up 
for neglect of the first. 

The appalling dualism in our society 
by and large, between the ideal and the 
practical, the normative and the utili- 
tarian, the ends and the means — this 
dualism, hallmark as it is of that retire- 
ment of religion from life which we 
call secularity, should warn us not to 
set up Junior Colleges designed to be 
vocational training schools. And this is 
no less true just because we mean to 
add a little art, and music, and liter- 
ature for “cultural” garnish to a meal 
whose staple is stenography, shop, and 
book-keeping. 


The Junior College as a 
Terminal Liberal College 


4 se leaves, however, the other 
possibility: Junior colleges designed to 
be terminal, yes, but so far from being 
mainly vocational, they would be con- 
ducted so as to give the many a general 
as distinguished from an intensive liber- 
al education. The distinction now, be 
it noted, is not between a liberal and a 
professional or technical education, The 
education is assumed to be liberal, phil- 
osophical, normative. The distinction is 
between such an education being general 
and being intensive. 


To Junior Colleges so conceived and 
dedicated nobody presumably could, on 
the basis of the Christian idea of man 
and his education, enter principal ob- 
jections, Some might be inclined to say, 
and might show some causes for main- 
taining, that a liberal education must be 
intensive in order to succeed at all. All 
the same, we would seem to be on sol- 
ider Christian ground if we take the 
position that all those who wish it, the 


average many are entitled to so 
much of a grasp of the great outlines 
of knowledge as will fit them, to the ex- 
tent of their capacity, to know what the 
Christian interpretation of life and real- 


ity is. 


too, 


Any objections to Tanior Colleges of 
this kind would probably be of a prac- 
tical kind. One such practical difficulty, 
perhaps not insurmountable, deserves 
stressing. We must not suppose that, 
educationally speaking, it is any easier 
to give average students a general edu- 
cation than it is to give excellent stu- 
dents an intensive one. The scholar- 
teachers who do this work must be as 
good as scholars, as good as teachers, 
for the one purpose as for the other. 
Ideally such teachers and such students 
should have the benefit of a “universal 
seat of learning.” They ought to have 
the benefit of a “university” tradition 
of knowledge which is the product of a 
company of scholars working under one 
governing philosophy at one place over 
a long period of time. Thus, to put it 
concretely, it would be a mistake to as- 
sume that such a terminal general col- 
lege, being more elementary, could be 
served by “assistants” or people less 
thoroughly trained than the professors 
at Calvin. If at Calvin too “assistants” 
and “instructors” are sometimes used on 
the lower levels, we must remember that 
this is less than ideal, and also that an 
assistant working in the company of — _ 
mature and experienced professors is not 
the same as assistants cut from such 
continuous “university” contact. In. 
this way, also, therefore, the threat of 
attenuating the quality of the education Be. 
is real. The Committee’s warning 
against a “glorified high school” con- “A 
tinues pertinent. 

What do we want these Junior Gols 
leges to be? One possibility remains. 
It is related to the last preceding one, : 
and is the most defensible of all on the le 
basis of a Christian philosophy of edu- ty 
cation. It is ae 


The Junior College as Basic oe: 
Liberal College re, 


I F that is what we want, no ob- 
jection on the score of principle is pos- 
sible. This is but to say that what we 
want is the first two years of Calvin. 
College, conceived of and conducted just 
as Calvin College conceives of and con- ie 
ducts them, but we want them locally in- 
stead of at Grand Rapids. We wan ‘ ie 
them locally in the interest of maa SS 
home contact and influence, and i in the 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE PROBLEM — Continued 


interest also, if possible, of reducing the 
cost. 


To such colleges, too, what objections 
there are, are practical objections, 
though it is just worth pointing out 
that those practical objections are edu- 
cational, not merely monetary. The chief 
educational difficulty is this one: Would 
the quality of the Christian education in 
the basic college, separated as it would 
be from the senior college, still be a 
substantial quality? Again it must be 
said that it is no easier to put the “‘Chris- 
tian” into the higher education of un- 
derclassmen. It is no easier to interpret 
General European History for freshman 
from a Christian interpretation than it 
is to interpret Balkan History Since 
1914 for seniors that way. It is no eas- 
ier to make a sophomore survey course 
in English Literature a Calvinistically 
defined course than it is to make an ad- 
vanced course in the poet Browning the 
same thing. Solid learning, a ripe com- 


Mark Hopkins and the Wertbaols 


Tiere is an old and sententious 
definition of school to the effect that 
a school is Mark Hopkins on one end 
of a log and an apt pupil on the other. 
‘ee If we today on occasion still quote 
the adage, we do so only humorously. 

As for the log, to the average American, 
school means a building which, if not 
palatial, is at least a long way from 
_ being primitive; a building that incor- 
___ porates the latest idea on lighting and 
heating and ventilation; a building with 
offices and laboratories and cafeteria; a 
building equipped with adjustable seats, 
_ with lockers, with projection machine. 
And as for Mark Hopkins and the pupil, 
__ today school means an organized and as 
_ far as possible variegated curriculum, 
_ counseling and guidance, aptitude tests, 
__ report cards and hours of credit, a clas- 
oe sified flock of pupils, and a battery of 
s teachers each of whom is some kind of 
specialist. And of course school means 
textbooks. 
I intend no ridicule. Nor do I mean 
to suggest that all our contemporary 


mand of fields of knowledge, a disci- 
plined Christian maturity, and some- 
thing also of that “tradition of scholar- 
ship” referred to above, that “univer- 
sity” atmosphere — these are the things 
that should reach down from the senior 
into the basic college, lest the latter 
cease to be a college. It is for these rea- 
sons, perhaps, that the Committee in its 
specific recommendations counsels that, 
if and when we are ready for Junior 
Colleges, we should keep them closely 
afhliated with Calvin College and Sem- 
inary. Perhaps such affiliation can be 
made educationally real. The point at 
the moment is that we must be sure it 
can be made so before we are ready. 
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M; point in this piece has been 
that in answer to the Synodical Commit- 
tees’ question, Are We Ready?, we must 
reach common conviction about what 
we want the Junior Colleges to be. We 


elaboration of the media of education 
is bad or unnecessary or even dubious. 
I mean only to remind ourselves that 
however admirable or necessary any or 
all such elaboration may be, the truth 
of the old adage remains. What makes 
a school is a real teacher and an api 
pupil. With all else one can dispense. 
if need be; but without Mark Hopkins 
and the scholar, all the rest is not a 
school. 


Even when so interpreted the old 
aphorism will strike the average Ameri- 
can, and also the average American 
teacher, as a rash exaggeration. No 
doubt, Hopkins and his pupil can con- 
stitute a school though there is, for 
example, no playground equipment, and 
though Hopkins has no carpeted office. 
But surely Hopkins and the pupil will at 
least need a textbook? And especially 
Hopkins? Without a textbook as guide, 
how would he go about teaching arith- 
metic or grammar or history or psy- 


chology or manual training? With what 


he know when he had said enough?? 


THE REFORME 


should all want them to be mainly liber- 
al, or we shall not know how to makeg 
them significantly Christian. 


That takes us to the Committee’s sec- 
ond major condition: Are we sure that 
the establishment of Junior Colleges 
will not jeopardise the further vigorouss 
development of Calvin College and Sem- 
inary? I shall probe into that next time, 
but by way of introduction | tell a story; 
now. 

There was once a farmer who hiredi 
a man and put him to work at stacking 
hay. The farmer laid down only oneg 
principle for doing the job right. “Just 
keep the center solid and full,” he said 
“and the sides will take care of them- 
selves.’ The principle holds good for 
our problem of higher education also, 
If we keep the center of Calvin Colleges 
and Seminary solid and full, the sides: 
of our grammar schools, high schoolss 
and possibly Junior Colleges will take¢ 
care of themselves. In fact, we should 
talk and plan University at the same¢ 
time that we talk and plan Junior Colt 
leges. 


by HARRY W. JELLEMA? 


would he begin? And after the second 
week, what would he still have to say? 
Or, on the other hand, his head perhaps 
jampacked with knowledge, how would 


Without a textbook, how would he knox 
what is relevant and what is not? Hoy 
would he know where the course he is 
teaching fits in with the rest of what 
the pupil has learned or is yet to lear 
in school? And how his course is ex~ 
pressive of a general philosophical and 
religious commitment, and what contri 
bution to the latter his course is sup 
posed to make? Without a text, hoy 
would Hopkins\ know whether in hi: 
course he should teach facts, prima 
or skills or rules or laws, or how m 
of each? And where would he ob 
problems and exercises for the pu 
How would he know how to adapt 
subject matter to his pupil’s level? 


* Dr. Jellema is Professor. of Ph 
Calvin College. : 


= is the best way to present it? Or 
how to awaken the pupil’s interest, and 
ay the material contribute to disciplin- 
ing the pupil’s mind and personality? 
_In short, can there be a school if 
Hopkins has no textbook? 
Again, I intend no ridicule. Nor do | 
mean to suggest that the textbook or 
he use of a textbook is bad or un- 


necessary or even dubious. I mean 


simply to raise a question, and as far as 


possible to insure that in the raising of 
it I am, whether in one direction or 
another, not prejudiced by what hap- 
pens to be contemporary educational 
practice and (largely) uncriticized cus- 
tom. 


The average American takes text- 


WHAT DID 1928 SA 


Wraar is the stand of the 
hristian Reformed Church on Movie 
Attendance, Dancing and Card Playing? 
| It has a stand on these, just as it has 
} stand on Divorce, Lodge Membership, 
tabor Unions, Birth Control and a 
jumber of other things. 

} It took its stand in 1928. At that time 
lynod adopted a set of Seven Resolu- 
fons on worldliness and worldly amuse- 
nents, resolutions in which the Church’s 
itude towards the Movies, the Dance 
ind Card Playing came to official ex- 
ression. 

What, then, is its stand? That ques- 
on has frequently been asked — some- 
mes by people outside the denomina- 
on; more often by members within it 
-but the answers have not always been 
ear and they have many times been at 
ariance. : 


Obscurity 


ike is due, at least in part, to 
+ Resolutions themselves. They are 
i perfectly plain in every part; at 
rtain critical junctures they become 
iguous. In consequence of this they 
‘to convey a single unmistakable 
eaning. They mean one thing to one 
tson and another thing to another; 
man interprets them this way and 
er interprets them that way; one 
tory understands them thus and 
er understands them so. They are 
ly not understood in the same sense 


s is unfortunate, for thereby their 
iL mpact upon the lives of the people 


ut fight pont the evil world; 
re, meant to form us in solid 
ainst an encroaching secular- 


ism. This they have not done. They 
have, to be sure, not completely failed, 
but neither have they succeeded as they 
ought. The ambiguities in the Resolu- 
tions have raised unanswered questions 
on important points of practical moral- 
ity; they have fostered hesitancy and 
indecision in many quarters; and they 
have led to no small amount of con- 
fusion and perplexity. 


What is more, the Resolutions have 
sometimes worked divisively. They have 
at times made enemies of brothers who 
differed in their interpretations of 1928 
while professing with equal loyality and 
candor their fullest agreement with the 
Church’s stand. In consistorial prac- 
tice the ambiguities in the Resolutions 
have sometimes made for halting ir- 
resolution and then again for sharply 
differing conceptions of what consti- 
tutes offensive conduct. In this way the 
unity of our disciplinary system has 
been compromised, and unwholesome 
suspicions and recriminations have been 
engendered. 


This ought not to be. Everything 
points to the necessity and desirability 
of Synod’s declaring in the plainest pos- 
sible language precisely what is implied 
in the Resolutions of 1928. Such a 
declaration will do much to clear the 
atmosphere and to get us back to where 
our real differences, if they exist at all, 
can be met frontally and without dis- 
guise. 


Call for Clarification 
1 call for such a declaration 


or clarifying statement is old. The first 
call came in 1932, just four years after 


books for granted. Whether teacher or 
plain citizen, he assumes that textbook is 
part of the definition of school. With- 
out prejudice to assumption, | 
should like to have him think on the 
question, What is a textbook? 
Granted the pupil and Mark Hopkins, 
how does a textbook come to be? What 
is its function? What is a textbook? 


his 


Ve 


the Resolutions were adopted. In that 
year Classis Muskegon requested Synod 
to clarify its stand on Card Playing in 
order, as the overture said, “that there 
shall be no room for doubt as to what 
the idea of our Synod is and what the 
consistories and leaders are expected to 
do in the matter.” Twelve years later, 
in 1944, Classis Grand Rapids South in 
an address to Synod relative to the 
decision on Amusements noted the exis- 
tence of a “widespread feeling that these 
decisions are the result of a compro- 
mise,” and urged that something be 
done to achieve clarity and unity. Again 
in 1949, another classis, Classis Chicago 
South, requested Synod to clarify, 
adding: “We will do well to clarify these 
decisions because history has proved 
that there is uncertainty as to just what 
the decisions imply.” A similar request 
was made in the same year by the Syn- 
odical Youth Committee, which asked 
quite pointedly: “Is the decision of 1928 
advisory or legislative?” , 


by HENRY STOB 


Committee and Mandate 


le was in response to the last 


two overtures that, in 1949, Synod ap- 
pointed a Committee to “clarify” the 
Church’s stand. It did this for a very 
good and a very simple reason: the 
Church’s stand was obscure to many. 
Since this state of affairs could not be 
allowed to continue because of the con- 
fusion and disunity it bred, Synod ap- 
pointed a Committee to set forth in per- 
fect plainness just what the Church had 
said in 1928. 


The Committee’s mandate was simple 
and direct. The Committee was not to 


1] 


WHAT DID 1928 SAY? — 


change or modify the Church’s position 
in any essential. It was to make no 
evaluation of the Church’s stand; it was 
to pass no judgment upon its soundness 
or unsoundness; it was simply to 
“clarify” and, if necessary, to “amplify” 
the stand. Nothing more. It had to 
answer only one question: What in fact 
is the stand of the Church on Worldli- 
ness, more particularly on Worldly 
Amusements, more particularly still on 
Movie Attendance, Dancing and Card 
Playing? It had to answer the single 
question: What precisely do the Resolu- 
tions of 1928 say? 


The Report 


lee Committee appointed to an- 
swer this question, having been at work 
two years, will report to the Synod of 
1951. The Committee is divided, Of 
the nine members constituting it, a 
majority of five is making one report, 
and a minority of four is making an- 
other. The majority report is signed by 
Henry J. Kuiper, William Kok, Nicho- 
las J. Monsma, John Breuker and Leon- 
ard Greenway. The minority report is 
signed by Gerrit Hoeksema, John Van- 
der Ploeg, Egbert R. Post and Henry 
Stob. 


Behind their differences there is, of 
course, a very wide area of agreement. 
Both reports note that the Church in 
1928 rose determinedly to meet the chal- 
lenge of a menacing worldliness. Both 
recognize that Synod condemned world- 
s. _liness without reserve and that it based 
its condemnation squarely upon the doc- 
trinal and ethical principles derived 
from the Scriptures. Both agree that 
Synod deplored the increasing preval- 
ence among us of movie going, dancing 
_ and card playing, and that it urgently 
___ warned our members against them. Both 
__ report that Synod saw in Prayer, Scrip- 
ture Study and Christian Works the 
chief antidote to worldliness, and that 
ee Synod was ‘concerned above all else to 

: see in the members of the Church a 

Ae genuine deepening of the spiritual life. 
ee 


Both observe that because of the rising 
tide of worldliness Synod wanted only 
those in positions of leadership who 
‘were sensitive to its threat and who 
: would warn unceasingly against it. Both 
a recognize that Synod wanted consistories 
Z neither to admit to full membership 


Continued 


those whose determination to lead the 
life of Christian separation and con- 
secration was in doubt, nor to leave un- 
disciplined those who after repeated 
admonition continued to be chargeable 
with offensive conduct in the matter of 
amusements. 


In short, both reports agree in their 
perception of the broad general thrust 
of the decisions: Both see in Synod’s 
Resolutions a solemn protest against 
secularism, an unqualified condemna- 
tion of worldliness, and a fixed deter- 
mination to combat these on all fronts 
with every weapon in the arsenal of 
Christianity. Both reports agree also in 
their perception of the more specific in- 
tent of the decisions: Both see in Syn- 
od’s Resolutions a declaration con- 
demning worldliness in the field of 
amusements, more particularly a dec- 
laration condemning worldliness as it 
commonly manifests in theatre attend- 
ance, dancing and card playing. 


The reports differ, however, on one 
point. It is a single point, but it is 
important. It concerns the inherent 
moral status of the three practices spe- 
cifically mentioned in the Resolutions. 
The question that divides the committee 
is: Did the Synod of 1928 say that 
movie attendance, card playing and 
dancing are invariably and necessarily 
sinful, or did it not? The majority 
maintains that Synod did so say. The 
minority maintains that Synod did not 
so say. This is the only point in dis- 
pute between them. 


To get the point in proper focus it is 
necessary to understand precisely what 
is meant by card playing, dancing and 
movie attendance. By “movie attend- 
ance” is meant the going to a commer- 
cial movie house for the purpose of view- 
ing upon the screen a “story” played 
by professional performers and_pro- 
duced by the modern motion picture in- 
dustry for the entertainment of the 
general public. By “dancing” is meant 
the joining publicly and with individual 
members of the opposite sex in the so 
called social dance. By “card playing” 
is understood the playing of any or all 
card games socially, with or without 
money stakes. 


The Majority 


Al cronatae to the majority, the 
three amusements, so defined, are ab- 
solutely condemned by the Resolutions 


of 1928. Synod is represented as sayings 
You may not under any circumstance: 
dance, go to the movies or play cards. 1 
do so is incompatible with a Christia 
profession. Commitment to Christ re 
quires total abstinence from these amuse 
ments. They are simply, pervasively an 
unqualifiedly worldly. Engagement i 
them, however infrequent and selective 
is Sin. Such engagement therefore i 
strictly prohibited. No one may be ac 
mitted into the Church who is not dd 
termined to separate himself completel: 
from these practices; no one may re 
main a member who after repeated ac 
monitions continues to engage in then: 


According to this representation thre: 
areas of life and practice are mappes 
out into which no Christian may legit! 
mately enter. An inviolable law of cor 
duct marks- them as forbidden. Cop 
cerning them the individual may ne 
make an independent judgment; 
liberty that he has in Christ does ne 
pertain to these, for they lie completek 
within the evil world. Being bound t 
Christ, the Christian is not free t 
choose for worldliness; he is therefor 
not free to choose for Rook and Flinet 
for these are worldly, sinful—alway 
and per se evil. : 


The Minority 


fe minority denies that Syne 
said this. It finds nothing in the resol: 
tions to justify the conclusion tha 
Synod regarded the three: amusemeni 
as in themselves, under all circum 
stances, necessarily sinful. It denies thi 
Synod made a catalogue of sins. 
points out, in fact, that in the only cong 
mentary given by Synod on the Resol | 
tions of 1928, a commentary given 
1932, Synod declared that “it is” 
policy of Reformed Church Gover 
not to itemize and catalogue a list | 
particular sins.’ 


What then did Synod do? Di 
approve a limited and judicious partic 
pation in the three amusements? 
neither did it do this. There exi 
synodical rule prohibiting all part 
tion in the three amusements; but « 
there exists no declaration permitti 
such participation. Synod made no 
nouncement either way. It was | 
cerned neither to draw up a c 
of sins nor to justify a m: 
dulgence in the three 
neither forbad nor app 
tion. 


What Synod did was to utter a strong 
protest against worldliness and to raise 
a sharp warning cry against its insidious 

ywer. It warned, specifically against 
movies, cards, and dancing, partly be- 
cause these ae long been suspect in 

he Reformed communion, partly be- 
cause in their modern form these were 
recognized as posing a particularly dire 
threat to true spirituality. Synod felt 
at unless the Church’s attention was 
alled to these it would be caught off 
uard and fall easy prey to the prevail- 
es worldly spirit that breathed in them. 


“It urged the Church, therefore, to 
. Sect on every front very strong de- 
fenses against the reigning secularism 
and urged especially that by Prayer, 
Scripture Study, and Christian Works 
he members build up inner resistance 
its destructive force. It stressed the 
necessity we are under, as children of 
od, to shun worldliness everywhere, 
d to be especially alert to it in our 


Sa 


COMMUNISM - God's 


Turse two things don’t seem to 
be ong together. Communism, essential- 
y godless, is by its very nature the 
enemy of God. How then is it possible 
° suggest that it might be in the rela- 
on of a servant of God? 

John Calvin thought it possible, and 
put the two together. What is more 
enificant, the Bible frequently speaks 
t wicked powers as servants in God’s 
nploy. 

The hitch, of course, is that not all 
od’s servants are willing servants. Not 
| God’s servants are pious servants. 
ome have been downright wicked. 


or ea on “Communism” 


ON oT all will be familiar with 
passage from Calvin in which he 
Ekcioh. To an item in God’s ad- 


ration. To the best of my knowl- 


fe P. Libertins. 
; res have seen how these 


leisure hours. It proclaimed that in 
every area of our life, in our amuse- 
ments as in all other things, we are 
bound not to proceed carelessly, rashly, 
insensitively, but are bound in every 
instance prayerfully to consider whether 
what we propose to do is consonant with 
a life of Christian consecration. 


This then is the essence of the Syn- 
odical Resolutions. The minority puts 
it this way: “We submit that we have 
here a Synodical declaration condemn- 
ing worldliness in general, more partic- 
ularly worldliness in the field of amuse- 
ments, and still more specifically world- 
liness as it so commonly manifests it- 
self in theater attendance, card playing, 
and dancing. With this intent, viz. to 
condemn worldliness, and in view of the 
fact that the familiar trio are especially 
dangerous and potent vehicles of world- 
liness, Synod not only greatly deplored 
the increasing prevalence among us of 
these forms of amusement, but also 


commit a similar confusion as to prop- 
erty, saying that the communion of the 
saints consists in no one possessing any- 
thing as his own, and each taking what 
he can... And in fact it is not to be 
doubted that our Lord permits this and, 
as it were, loosens the leash of Satan 
so as to rouse up such furious ones. 
in order to punish the ingratitude of 
those who abuse these things.” 

Thereupon Calvin recites a long list 
of economic sins of his day. It is to 
punish these specific evils that God 
permits the devil to bring forth such 
tisons d’enfer (sparks of hell). 


We will have to disagree quite em- 
phatically with much that Calvin writes 
in this tract. The “awful people” he 
assails existed mostly in his own mind. 
No doubt his evaluation of the Ana- 
baptists, for it is of them he is treating, 
was influenced greatly by the writing 
of Henry Bullinger, whose vicious de- 


famations of the Anabaptists have hap- 


pily been exposed by modern research. 


Crime and Punishment 


B ut there is one thing in Cal- 


vin’s argument at this point that goes 


urgently warned our members against 
them” (Agenda, 1951, p. 61) 


x * 


Between the majority and minority 
interpretations of the Church’s stand 
the Synod of 1951 must choose. The 
churches will not be served if a deci- 
sion is postponed. Such action would 
but prolong the tensions and continue 
the confusions and perplexities for the 
removal of which the committee on 
clarification was appointed. When a 
decision in the matter is reached, then 
the material question of the rightness or 
wrongness, the adequacy or inadequacy 
of the Church’s stand can be discussed 
and determined. Meanwhile the com- 
mittees look to the churches and its 
people to judge where on the issue be- 
fore us the real truth lies. 

In the next issue of this Journal [ _ 
hope to examine some of the implica~— 
tions of the majority and minority posi- 
tions. 


S ervant ? 


by LEONARD VERDUIN® 


far to make good his error at the his- — 
toric point. It is this. Calvin has the 
rare good insight to see that, whenever — 
God punishes, He is a disciplinarian 
who makes the punishment fit the crime. 


Calvin felt that the Anabaptist move 
ment constituted a dire threat to th 
economic order of his day. (Once more, 


The “community of wives,’ 
to which Bullinger added even 


community of offspring,” calls for de- 


of it is that Calvin turns to rebuke s 
committed at this same economic fro 
This is a rare insight, which we do 
always to keep in mind. Because we 
not discipline ourselves at the econor 


front, therefore God allows Satan oO 


ee iam a year of historical ag i 
Netherlands, is Minister of the Christan x5 


COMMUNISM — GOD’S SERVANT? — Continued 


‘redoubler le desordre que nouse ne cor- 
(to increase the disorder 
which we do not correct. ) 


rigeons point” 


Would we had the good insight into 
the rules of God’s housekeeping, to feel 
intuitively, as Calvin did, that if a God- 
permitted scourge develops, we had 
better examine ourselves whether un- 
confessed sin at that front exists. Then 
if we see in modern Communism an 
acid that is biting into our economic 
order, we will have the good sense to 
take inventory of that order, to “see if 
there be any wicked way” in us. 


In Calvin’s Tradition 


Gees some Calvinists have 
not forgotten Calvin’s technique, so 
Biblically and psychologically sound. 
An article from the pen of one of the 
ministers of the Gereformeerde Kerken 
in The Netherlands, shows that for some 
people Calvin did not write his tract in 
vain. The article is by Dr. J. N. Hom- 
mes, appearing in the March, 1950 
number of Bezinning. 


In this article Dr. Hommes deals with 
the problem of corporate guilt. After 
speaking of group guilt for the atrocities 
committed by the Nazis, a guilt in which 
every German has a part (although a 
not equally great part), and a guilt 
which he says Christians ought to be 
__ the first to acknowledge, he goes on to 
say (I translate) : 


“This is the case also with respect to 
_ group guilt touching the social question. 
which came to the fore in the nineteenth 
’ s century through the rise of modern in- 
_ dustrialization. 


EThen developed also the right-of- 
ne fist of capitalism and the political lib- 
eralism, which thought of the masses as 
born with saddles on their backs, and 


PR 
xe es; 
itself as privileged ones born with spurs 
es 


on the feet so as to be able to ride on 
eS. them. The rise of Socialism and of 
Wee - Communism as a protest against the 
s - brutal facts to which the dispossessed 
“masses were delivered up was, histor- 
ically considered, inevitable. And he 
who _sees in the nineteenth century 


call forth and did call forth. With the 
sedate possessor class a general numb- 
ness obtained, an unruffled reposing in 
things as they were. Barring a few 
exceptions, Christians were likewise af- 
flicted with callousness. Christians also, 
by their betrayals and transgressions 
touching possessions, contributed their 
part to the situation. They too did not 
see, to put it in Amos’ words, how the 
poor were being jockeyed for a pair of 
shoes. 


“What background did the exodus of 
many of the Secessionists to America 
have if not a virtually helpless misery 
and pauperism? (It is an interesting 
fact that in a letter to Brummelkamp, 
Dr. A. C. Van Raalte urges the former 
to come to America too for the reason 
that God’s vengeance over the evil situ- 
ation described by Hommes will no 
doubt fall soon and heavily upon a 
sinful land. If he will come now, Van 
Raalte argues, Brummelkamp can still 
get from under. L. V.) 


“Tt is,” continues Hommes, “easy, and 
cheap, to take it out on the past. We 
must guard against doing this, as much 
as to guard against glorifying the 
present. Let us look at the brute facis 
soberly. 


“And they are these. Socialism and 
Communism have cast a false light on 


the social problem. And they do that 
still. 


“But most Christians have cast 
virtually no light upon it at all. With 
eyes shut tight they have detoured 
around the matter. Their ears were 


simply deaf to the Biblical thunderclap 
concerning social sins. 


“And the few men who did see and 
hear what God’s Word has to say, have 
had a difficult row to hoe before they 
were understood in their battle for 
social justice... 


“We know by experience that it won’t 
do to say that ‘enlightened self-interest 
is the best guarantee for communal well- 
being.” The motto, ‘as the rose adorns 
itself it adorns the garden the while’ 
was too perspicuous. 


“Nineteenth century individualism has 
roared itself out and has sealed its own 
death warrant. But we of the twentieth 
are left with the storm damage on our 


hands. 


Tt 


“And if it be true that God visits the: 
sins of the fathers upon the children, 
unto the third and fourth generation, 
and if we apply this to the matter i 
hand, then we shall begin to see th 
struggle of our times at the social fronti 
in another light. 


“He who ponders this will see in so-- 
cialism, and in communism something? 
more than a human, all too human pre-- 
test against past exploitation of the eco-- 


nomically weak. 


“These political and social power’ 
formations are at the same time God’s: 
judgment for the sins of the fathers off 
the nineteenth century with their merci-- 
less dictatorship of liberalistic capital-- 
ism. That in the present communistic: 
threat, to be concrete, we have to do with) 
God’s judgment over frightful possessor- - 
crimes (bezitsmisdaden) of the nine-: 
teenth century is so very little realized | 
among us.- Walter Schubart is right: 
when he says that in the godless com-. 
munism of Russia God is letting Europe | 
see its own soiled and dirty face. And 
who is aware of it? Those few who de 
see it, and so openly are forthwith 
rapped on the knuckles! ‘ 

“Communism has two sides, which 
we must distinguish carefully if our 
position is to be sound. Communism is 
first of all an awful attempt to cast out 
the social devil by Beelzebub, the prince 
of the devils. The remedy is a hundred 
times worse than the disease, and we 
shall have to resist this monster state 
with all that is in us. 


“This fact has creedal status among a 


“But communism has a second aspect, 
namely, that it is God’s ultimatum to our” 
whole modern world, directed to Eu- 
rope and America and all the rest. And 
this ultimatum reads: ‘Come clear at 
long last and break radically with an 
individualistic Roman idea of posses- 
sion, and construct spontaneously and 
voluntarily new social forms, forms i ine 
which the idea of community will be a 
reality.’ : 


“This is God’s ultimatum, urging us. 
to bid farewell, not as by constraint bul 
voluntarily, to a society that lived by 
the legend ‘Every nmran for himself and 
God for us all,’ or by its still more 
brutal variant, ‘Every man for him: 


raised up by God to subdue the nations 
before Him... 


- “If we are ever to arrive at a sense 
of sin in the social sphere, we shall have 
to get rid of the narcotic of an individ- 
ualistic conception of property. Here, 
too, it is a matter of getting to know 
how great our ‘sins and miseries are,’ 
and how great those of our predeces- 
sors.” 


And Now... P 
INE every person in the Gere- 


formeerde Kerken will be equally en- 
thusiastic about Dr. Hommes’ construc- 
tion. But it must be recognized that he 
raises problems to which the Calvinist 
cannot be indifferent. And it is gratify- 
ing to note that Calvinists are, as in- 
deed they should, addressing themselves 
to these problems. 


Geert Doers Nal vice 


to Flite eerie rs 


Th General Assembly (Alge- 
meene Vergardering) was due to be 
held in Chicago, the month of June, 
1877. 


_ Announcement of the meeting ap- 
peared from the hand of Docent Geert 
E. Boer in De Wachter of April 26, the 
‘same year. 

Professor Boer couldn’t let the thing 
go with a bare announcement. He madc 
mention of important matters that were 
to be considered, called attention to the 
heavy responsibilities resting upon the 
churches, exhorted to prayer, and offer- 
ed advice. 


4 ot tae 
| was one thing that gave 
Professor Boer particular concern. It 
was the examination of the Theological 
students. In those days, as now, the 
examination of theological graduates 
who were to become candidates for the 
ministry, was undertaken by the major 
‘Church assembly. That was coming up 
in June. Two students — G. Broene 
(father of Prof. Johannes Broene) and 
G. Hoeksema — were to be examined. 


ae 


— Boer had sat through those examina- 
ions before. He knew what they could 
like. This time he was more directly 
cerned. Since March 15, 1876, 
ne and Hoeksema had been his 
ents. It had been his duty to pre- 
them for the holy office of the 
istry. Now they were to be exam- 


There was no worry, apparently, 


it what the examinations might dis- 
icerning his teaching. Nor did 


he seem to worry much about his 
students — although he was sympathetic 
enough to hope they wouldn’t be sub- 
jected to a wearying inquisition. 

He was worried about something, 
though. He was worried about the Ex- 
aminers. They were really on the spot. 
They had to ask the questions. And as 
a teacher Boer knew that it is often 
harder to ask good questions than to 
give good answers. And he knew, too, 
that often questions show more about 
the questioners than answers show about 
the answerers. 

Yessir! Those Examiners were going 
to have their hands full. Boer worried 
about them. 


Would they ask good questions? 
Would they know how to probe for the 
essentials of knowledge? Would they 
try to draw out the mind and convic- 
tion? Would their questions show they 
had some sense of the meaning and ob- 
jective of a theological training, some 
sense of what one must look for in a 
minister of the Word of God? 


Would the “Synodical” Examiners 
pass the test? 


Boer was a bit worried. 


% * % 


Ss Boer gave some advice to the 


Examiners. He said: 


‘Tet also the forthcoming examina- 
tion of theological students be a matter 
of prayer and of painstaking prepara- 
tion. The students are there not to be 
harrassed, but to be examined. The 
questions are not to be counted; they 


Who will now set forth in good plain 
talk just what this “individualistic Ro- 
man idea of possession” is? And who 


will show us how to “construct .. . new 


social forms in which the idea of com- 


munity will be a reality”? 


The Bible has some potent passages 
with which one might begin in such a 


study. 


are to be weighed. One shouldn’t wan- 
der about in a too wide circle, but get 
down into the heart of things.” 

That man Boer had it right! 


How to examine — that’s the prob- 
lem. y 

How to question — that’s the ques- 
tion. 

The Church is responsible for her 
ministry. If she is to discharge that 
responsibility she must know what the 
ministry is, and what, in consequence, 
she is to look for and inquire after in — 
those who are candidates for that min- 
istry. ea 

The Church comes to an important 
exercise of that responsibility when she _ 
is called upon to examine men in order 
to determine their fitness for that min-— 
istry. 


* * * 


Ix the examination the student 
is on trial. We have perhaps been too 
inclined to think that’s the long and — 
short of it. Curatorium too! But there — 
is more. ae 

Come examination time, and the 
Church is on trial! Bis. 

And the Examiners carry a large > 
part of the weight of it. Boer thought — 
of that when he looked forward to the — 3: 
General Assembly which was to convene 
in June 1877. ; 

No wonder the. saintly, discerning i 
Professor counselled: “Let also thes 
forthcoming examination of theological _ 
students be a matter of prayer and of — 


painstaking preparation.” 
— GEORGE STOB 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Some straight talk has to be 
talked about teachers’ salaries. 


In a way it is not nice for a teacher 
to be talking about this. A teacher 
ought, presumably, to have the courtesy 
of a minister, who, when it comes time 
to fix his salary at the congregational 
mecting, gets up and leaves the room. 
Just so teachers who talk about salaries, 
and agitate for a raise, seem by that 
token to be “‘in it” for the money to be 
gotten out of it. 


Our people do not like to think that 
this is so. They are inclined to dislike 
it when teachers talk salaries. They feel 
that it hurts the cause of Christian edu- 
cation. Even though they understand 
the teacher’s circumstance, they prefer 
to have the agitation for higher salaries 
come from the administrators, and 
school boards, and such, and not from 
the teachers themselves. 


Now there is something fine about 
that. There is something profoundly 
right about it. Our people look upon the 
teaching in our schools as Kingdom 
work, and they want to believe that the 
teachers look upon it as such, and that 
they therefore love to be engaged in it. 
Our people, consequently, think that it 
comes in had grace for Kingdom 
__ workers to be agitating for money. They 
feel that there is in Kingdom work an- 
_ other spirit—a spirit of sacrifice, of 
_ idealism, of selflessness, a spirit not of 
_ this world, certainly not of mammon—- 
the spirit, in fact, of Christ. It is this 
spirit which sanctifies and ennobles the 

work of the Kingdom, and it is this 
“spirit which brings its own reward. To 
talk about money in such connections 
seems almost tantamount to a minister’s 
calling for a fee before administering 
the sacraments. 


Our people are profoundly right about 
“that, and the teacher is glad to acknowl- 
edge it. He knows that the joy of his 
work lies in its service, that his glory is 
the office of his calling, and that the 
possibility of making kis work a form 
of worship comes from his vocation in 
he good old historic Christian sense. 
No Christian teacher, pence 
wants to think of himself as being “i 
the teaching game,” or hoping for a 
better deal’ next year, or as “making 
- more money” at Paterson than he is 
apie to “make” at Bellflower. His work 


is most certainly Kingdom work, and to 
talk thus secularly about it is to walk 
into the throne room with muddy shoes. 


But to stop at that point: Mister, it 
won't do at all. It is so bad, as a matter 
of fact, that it is nicely calculated to rob 
the precious concept of Kingdom work 
of all its mighty force. Kingdom work, 
though it cannot get along without eccle- 
siastical activity, is not to be limited to 
church work. Kingdom work is not to 
be limited to ministers, missionaries, 
and Christian school teachers. Ours is 
on all fronts and at all times, as the 
French say, a réligion engagée. Our 
profession is that we build the Kingdom 
in all our works and ways, and that if 
we in any of our work we do not build 
it, that work is evil and of the world. 


It is this that the Christian teacher 
does not like. He does not like to think 
that he is peculiar in his Christian serv- 
ice. He does not want to suppose that 
he, together with the minister of the 
Gospel and the missionary, has by vir- 
tue of his calling a special obligation 
to idealism, sacrifice, privation, and 
selflessness. He wants to feel just as 
close to the Christian business man as 
he does to the Christian minister. Or, 
to put it more exactly, he wants the 
Christian business man to feel just as 
close to the minister in common King- 
dom work as the teacher feels aire 
to be. What the teacher dislikes, i 
short, is not that his salary is low, fe 
that it reflects a sort of Christian ap- 
proval of the secular dualism between 
Kingdom work and other work. He 
wants his salary to reflect the fact that 
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in his Christian community there is only 
Kingdom work and no other kind at all. 


This, the teacher feels, is a serious 
dualism, which has more of the quality 
of Romanism in it than it has of the 
practical Christianity of Calvinism. It 
divides life into the sacred and the sec- 
ular. The devastating upshot of it is 
that pretty soon such things as business,; 
economics, science, politics, and such, 
are looked upon as merely “technical” 
so far as offering opportunity for 
serving the Lord is concerned. That 
leaves ecclesiastical activity as the area: 
for Kingdom work. The church, the 
missions, and the Christian schools: 
then constitute a sort of “island of! 


idealism” in a secular world, an “oasis: 
of sacrificial service” in a desert of! 
secularism. F4 


~ 
No, the teacher has no desire to slip 
into the secular ways of a business : 
civilization. He does not want to dis- 
avow idealism, sacrifice, or selfless serv- 
ice. He does not want to substitute: 
profit for purpose. He wants that other 
spirit to govern and control. He has no. 
mind to organize. He refuses to use. 
pressure. He will not conduct a strike, 
sit-down or any other. He loves to be 
engaged in his Kingdom work. But this | 
too: he refuses to join a religious order 
He does not think of himself as unique 
in serving a Kingdom cause. He thinks 
everybody else is in it with him. Ane 
he thinks, for the good of all concerned, 


munity acknowledgement a that equ: 


obligation. — Henry Zylstra 
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